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by taking the most effectual methods for preventing their receiving such 
supplies at this juncture" (pp. 210, 211). 

The next document . bearing upon this question is a brief extract 
from an opinion of Sir Dudley Ryder and Mr. Murray (later Lord 
Mansfield) of May 10, 1746 (p. 323). We can only regret that the letter 
in which the extract was found, if it could not be textually reproduced 
in a foot-note, was not summarized with legal understanding and pre- 
cision. Even the descriptive heading apparently betrays a misapprehen- 
sion of the nature of the legal questions involved. A similar comment 
must be made upon the singular statement (p. 342), regarding a Dutch 
placaat of 1747 forbidding the export of " warlike and shipping stores ", 
that the "absence" of such an order in later times led to the "armed 
neutrality". Nor can one help doubting whether the framers of the 
placaat would have accepted the editor's description of the list of arti- 
cles, whose export was prohibited, as a "list of contraband", in the 
usual sense of that phrase. Again, in a foot-note to an extract from a 
document of 1758 (p. 382), relating to the controversy concerning the 
Rule of the War of 1756, the question of contraband is mentioned in a 
very brief summary of another document evidently relating to the same 
controversy. The precise sense in which the author of the second docu- 
ment supposed the contraband question to be involved is not disclosed. 
The full text of both documents probably would be very instructive. 

Sentences of condemnation are produced in 1672 (p. 82), in 1695 (p. 
169), in 1709 (p. 209), and in 1767 (pp. 399-400), clearly showing 
the belligerent character and rights attributed by the British Admiralty 
to non-commissioned British armed merchantmen in time of war. In 
conformity with the established law, their captures were condemned as 
prize, the condemnation being for the benefit of the crown, which then 
as an act of grace would remit to the captor a part or the whole of the 
proceeds. The case in 1767 was that of the French ship L'Indien taken 
by the East India Company's armed ship Revenge. After the condemna- 
tion, the crown, upon a petition of the company, setting forth that the 
Revenge, while on a voyage from Bombay to Bengal, did " attack, seize, 
and take " the Indien, carrying twenty- four guns and 225 men and laden 
chiefly with military stores for Mauritius, where " the French ships and 
forces were then assembled in order to attack the said Company's set- 
tlements", ordered "the said prize ship and cargo" to be delivered 
over to the company as its absolute property. 

J. B. Moore. 

Freedom after Ejection: a Review (1690-1692) of Presbyterian and 
Congregational Nonconformity in England and Wales. Edited by 
Alexander Gordon, M.A. [Publications of the University of 
Manchester, Historical Senes, no. XXX.] (Manchester: Uni- 
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versity Press; London: Longmans, Green, and Company. 1917. 
Pp. vi, 396. 15 sh.) 

The discovery in 1912 of a manuscript register of Presbyterian and 
Congregational ministers and churches for the years 1690-1692, brought 
to light a document of interest in the history of Dissent. The register — 
known otherwise as a " review " or a " survey " — is printed in full in 
this volume. It extends to 150 pages of text, and forms the principal 
part of the contents of the book. The editor contributes a commentary 
or exposition of the circumstances under which the survey was made 
and used. But his chief concern has been the preparation of an exhaus- 
tive index. This covers two hundred pages, and gives notes upon the 
towns, congregations, and ministers mentioned in the register; in all 
some two thousand titles. 

The survey was compiled in the year of "freedom " following the 
Toleration Act. It was drawn up county by county at the instance of a 
London committee of the two denominations, organized to give financial 
aid to the poorer preachers in the provinces. For each county the 
review distinguishes between " ministers that have a competent supply " 
and "ministers that may want a supply"; to which is added, to make 
the survey complete for each county, an enumeration of "places that 
had or where there may be an opportunity of religious assemblies ". The 
joint committee broke up soon after the "happy union" had been 
formed, and the combined register of the two denominations, as far as 
its original purpose was concerned, was of use no longer. Fortunately 
it was not destroyed nor lost, but stored in the archives of the Presby- 
terian board, where it remained for over two centuries until found acci- 
dentally a short while ago. Its publication makes a welcome addition 
to such material as the Evans, the Neal, the 1717, the Thompson, and 
other manuscript lists or directories of Dissent of a later date. 

Those interested for biographical or genealogical reasons in the 
Nonconforming ministers of the seventeenth century — there are scat- 
tered New England connections referred to in the notes — will find that 
this register may conceivably be of service in testing isolated facts per- 
taining to the years included in the survey. The index makes the volume 
in this respect most convenient for reference, for it is really a series of 
condensed biographies. Also, as one of the few sources available for 
studying the distribution of Dissent from time to time, this review has 
especial value from its having been made almost on the morrow of the 
Toleration Act. 

The editorial, work is disappointing in one or two slight particulars, 
more noticeably so in the attempt to offer figures for the numerical 
strength of Dissent at about the time the survey was taken. The editor, 
using an Episcopal Return for 1688, sets down the number of Noncon- 
formists at 108,678 "souls" (p. 188). That figure, it happens, is not 
for " souls " at all, but represents the total of freehold estates held by 
Nonconformists in the ecclesiastical provinces of Canterbury and York. 
There is no determinable ratio between freeholds and souls; though there 
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is reason for placing the number of Nonconformists in 1688 at some- 
thing under three times the number of freeholds. But statistical con- 
jectures aside, the inherent interest of the register itself, and the com- 
prehensive index, will give the volume a permanent place in the material 
for the history of Dissent. 

C. E. Fryek. 

The Expansion of Europe: the Culmination of Modern History. 
By Ramsay Muir, Professor of Modern History in the Uni- 
versity of Manchester. (Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 1917. Pp. xii, 243. $2.00.) 

Had Professor Muir written his book before the war, he might have 
been more appreciative of the fact that nations other than Great Britain 
have had a highly important share in the spread of European civilization 
over the world. Had he written it after the United States became asso- 
ciated with Great Britain in the struggle, he might not have cavilled at 
this country so much. 

The general purpose of the work is to " survey . . . the sources and 
character of the great process by which, during the last four centuries, 
the whole world has been subjugated by the civilisation of Europe, and 
its bearing upon the problems of the Great War". In the presentation 
the "predominant place is given to the British Empire", not only be- 
cause of its territorial extent, but because "the variety of types which it 
includes makes it the most interesting political structure which ever 
existed in the world, while the principles upon which it has gradually 
come to be directed are of the highest significance and value, and have 
not been sufficiently analysed". 

While it is perfectly obvious that in any account of the expansion of 
Europe the British Empire must be accorded the largest share for both 
size and achievement, the tale could have been unfolded with much less 
national self-glorification and with fewer bland assertions of superiority 
over the rest of mankind. Some allusion might have been made to the 
fact that, more than was the case with any other great colonial domin- 
ion, the British Empire was built up by conquest on the ruins of what 
had been acquired earlier by Continental European states. Perhaps it 
might have been desirable not to intimate quite so strongly that " force 
and fraud" were characteristic of the modes of securing colonial terri- 
tory by all European countries except Great Britain. It may be doubted, 
furthermore, whether the principles to which Professor Muir alludes 
have not been " sufficiently analysed " — by Seeley and Dilke, for example. 

The work is divided into ten chapters, of which the first is given over 
to an explanation of the "meaning and motives of imperialism", and 
the last to conjectures about the present war and its outcome. About 
one-fourth of the contents is devoted to the period up to 1763. Of the 
remainder the chapter on the transformation of the British Empire be- 
tween 1815 and 1878 is easily the best in the book. Here the reasons for 



